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Kennedy’s Life 


SEE STORY, PAGE 12 








Chats With the Edi 


Teen-agers Ought to Get 
More Respect 


I am a firm believer that teen-agers 
ought to be given more respect than most 
of them are being shown these days. 

What can they do to get it? 

Should they play “défficult’”? 

You know what I mean. When mother 
asks them to do something, should they 
bring up an excuse why they shouldn’t? 
This method produces results. Mother fre- 
quently decides it is easier to do the job 
herself. However, it doesn’t produce respect. 
Even the teen-ager finishes up despising 
himself for making mother do something 
he knows he really should have done him- 
self. 

If that method is no good, there is an- 
other—arguing! Many teen-agers try it. 
Nothing that mother or dad says is ever ac- 
cepted at face value. The obvious purpose, 
of course, is to prove that the teen-ager 
is much too wise now to accept what his 
parents tell him. 

Unfortunately, the results of arguing are 
much the same as the results of being 
difficult: no respect. Adults reason this 
way: A wise teen-ager would recognize 
that the adults’ counsel was good and would 
accept it. Therefore, when a teen-ager re- 
jects his parents’ advice, the parents con- 
clude that he is not mature, and they con- 
tinue to treat him like a child. 

Well, if being “difficult” is no good, 
and arguing is worse, a teen-ager might 
try “claiming his rights.” 

That is, he can go and come as he 
pleases. He can get up when he feels like 
it, scatter his clothes around the room, use 
all the hot water when he takes a shower, 
monopolize the telephone, keep the TV 
turned on loud, and never come in at night 
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until it’s long past the time father said he | 
had to be home. This proves that nobody— | 
but nobody—can push him around. 

Like the others, this method too is guar- 
anteed to produce results. Parents will make 
tighter restrictions than ever before. 

Then what CAN a teen-ager do? 

He can try accepting responsibility. 

Funny thing, we Adventists say that the 
Bible has the solution for all the world’ 
problems. Then we forget that it also h | 
the exact answer for a teen-ager who wants 
to be respected. 

Remember those thirteen men in the 
upper room? All of them wanted to be 
respected. The twelve disciples wanted to 
be, we all know that. But Jesus wanted to 
be too. He had to win the disciples’ respect 
that night. 

So what methods did they try? 

The disciples tried all three. They were 
“difficult,” they argued, and they claimed | 
their rights. To this day the world despises 
them for the way they carried on. 

What method did Jesus use? He saw 
that a job needed to be done and quietly 
proceeded to do it. He poured water into a 
basin, got down on His knees, and washed 
the disciples’ feet. You know all about it. 

Jesus’ method succeeded. The whole uni- 
verse respects Him because He was willing 
to do that job that night. 

It will work for you too. After supper 
tonight say to your mother, “Don’t worry 
about the dishes. I’m old enough to do 
them.” 

It will probably knock her off her feet! 

But I promise you on the authority of 
the words of Jesus, as your parents see you 
faithfully and willingly doing your part to 
lift the burdens of your home, their respect 
for you will go up and up, and they will 
give you all kinds of privileges. 

You see, Jesus promised, “He that hum- 
bleth himself shall be exalted.” Any teen- 
ager who will humble himself to obey his 
parents and help at home will be ex- : 
alted both at home and by the world 
around him. 

Try it for a month—then write and tell 
me how it worked for you. 





Your friend, 


a Ware 























THOMAS DUNBEBIN, 


Dp‘? was away at a medical convention. 
Brother Jack was camping, and mother 
was in town on a shopping trip. Dick had 
been confined to the house for a few days 
since he had sprained his ankle. Maybe 
that was why he felt so bored and down in 
the dumps. He had strummed on his guitar 
for hours and read everything he could lay 
his hands on. What could he do now? 

Then he remembered the chemistry set. 
His Uncle Bill had sent it for his birthday, 
because he knew Dick wanted to be a chem- 
ist someday. But dad wasn’t happy about it. 

“Dangerous stuff, chemicals,” he had 
warned. “Can do a lot of damage if you don’t 
know enough about them.” 

And so dad had put the box on the top 





The boys stood well back, peering around the door, 
watching 
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shelf of the bookcase in his study, until he 
should have time to show Dick the ropes. 
He had hinted, too, at fixing up a sort of 
laboratory in one of the outhouses. 

Dick had a few misgivings about going 
into his dad’s study and actually helping 
himself to the chemistry set. “But after all,” 
he reasoned, “Uncle Bill meant me to have 
it. And surely dad wouldn’t wish me to 
hang around here with nothing to do. After 
all, I do know quite a bit about chemistry, 
for we have it at school.” 

He got out a thick wad of newspaper and 
carefully spread it over the top of the 
kitchen table. “Wouldn’t do to spill any- 
thing here. Better be sure than sorry!” He 

To page 17 
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PREACHER IN HIS DREAM 


By VIRGIL ROBINSON 


w: SHOULD be nearing Three Cor- 
ners soon,” remarked Joseph Bates to 
his companion. 

“Pretty dreary-looking country, if you ask 
me,” replied Mr. Gurney, glancing out the 
window of the coach that was hurrying the 
two men along the dusty road. 

“There certainly aren’t many houses in 
this vicinity, at least not along the road.” 

“I think we must be getting there now. I 
see quite a large building up ahead of us a 
bit.” 

Mr. Gurney was right. The trotting of the 
horses changed to a slow walk as the coach 
pulled up before the door of a building that 
was evidently a tavern. 

The two men alighted and glanced 
around. 

“Certainly not much of a town here,” 
remarked Mr. Bates, looking over the flat 
landscape. “I suppose that must be the 
school over there,” and he pointed to a 
three-story building standing apart and back 
from the road. 

Mr. Dunbar, the owner of the saloon, 
came out to welcome the travelers. 

“You're going to put up here, aren’t you? 
I have a few rooms that I reserve for folks 
with no place to stay.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Gurney. “We expect 
to be here a couple of days, maybe more.” 

“You all planning to hold some meet- 
ings?” 

“That is what we expect to do.” 

“Well, I wish you luck. The last time the 
Methodist preacher came here, he held a 
meeting in the school and only eighteen 
people came.” The tavern keeper laughed. 

Joseph Bates smiled as he quietly replied, 
“We will just have to wait and see.” 


A little before two o'clock the two men 
walked down the road toward the school for 
the first meeting. They were good traveling 
companions and had already spent several 
weeks together during that summer of 1843, 
going from town to town and telling the 
good news that Jesus is coming soon. 

“Thank the Lord,’ murmured Mr. Bates 
as he pushed open the school door and saw 
that every seat was taken, with people even 
sitting in the aisles and standing on the 
backs of some of the seats. Making his way 
through the crowd, he found a convenient 
peg near the front and hung up his chart. 

“All right, Brother Gurney, give us a 
song,” he requested. 

So Mr. Gurney, standing straight and tall 
before that large crowd, began to sing, 


“I shall see my Lord a-coming, 
I shall see my Lord a-coming, 
I shall see my Lord a-coming 

In a few more days. 


“While a band of angels, 

While a band of angels, 

While a band of angels, 
Shall be chanting through the sky.” 


Then Joseph Bates preached, telling the 
people why he believed that Bible proph- 
ecy taught that Jesus was coming the very 
next year. The people were deeply inter- 
ested as he pointed to his chart and read 
from the Bible. Even the tavern keeper was 
there, although he was not a Christian. 

At the close of the service, Mr. Bates said 
he was going to hold another meeting the 
next afternoon. 

“I can’t tell you just where it will be held 
yet, for I don’t know. I had hoped to use 
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the Methodist meetinghouse, but the trus- 
tees have refused. Does any farmer have a 
big barn, or is there any other place where 
we could meet?” 

There was silence. 

“How many of you will come to a meet- 
ing if we have another one tomorrow after- 
noon?” 

Hands went up all over the room. 


a “Brother Gurney, we have got to have an- 


ther meeting. But where in this little town 
can we hold it?” 

Mr. Dunbar, the keeper of the tavern, 
rose to his feet. 

“Gentlemen, you can have the main room 
in my tavern for your meeting if you like.” 

What! thought Bates to himself. Have a 
meeting in a barroom? 

But since there were no other offers, he 
accepted Mr. Dunbar’s invitation and an- 
nounced a meeting the following afternoon 
in the tavern at two o'clock. 

Mr. Bates and Mr. Gurney returned to 
the tavern with Mr. Dunbar. Several ladies 
followed Mr. Dunbar into the building, 
and Mr. Dunbar said, “Gentlemen, these 


ladies have come to hear you sing more of 
your new hymns. They are delighted with 
the music and interested in your doctrine.” 

So Mr. Gurney sang again and again. 

Next morning the preachers had break- 
fast with the manager, then they spent the 
morning preparing for their meeting. A lit- 
tle before noon, Mr. Dunbat came in. He 
chuckled to himself as he sat down near 
Joseph Bates. 

“Well, you are going to have your meeting 
in the Methodist meetinghouse, after all. 
I never expected they would let you hold 
your meeting in my house.” 

Soon after the meeting began, a well- 
dressed man came in and sat near the center 
of the front row. As Mr. Bates was preach- 
ing, this man kept looking at the speaker 
and shaking his head from side to side. 

“Look,” said Mr. Bates to the people, 
“here is a gentleman shaking his head. He 
doesn’t believe!” 

Mr. Bates kept on preaching, and the 
man kept on shaking his head. Mr. Bates 
said, “This gentleman is shaking his head 
again. He doesn’t believe.” To page 16 


“Look at him!” said Captain Bates, pointing. ““There’s a man who doesn’t believe!” 


JEANIE MCCOY, ARTIST 
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Chapter 4: Smuggled to Freedom 





If you missed the last chapter: ’ ; 

Peter Cook was a boy who came to America with 
the Pilgrim Fathers in 1620. He was born in England. 

‘ore he was ten his parents died. A rich man took 
him into his home, but when the man died, the 
servants put Peter out. The little fellow trudged 


along one of England’s largest roads. The friendly 
driver of a cart and horse gave him a lift and told 
him about the Separatists—the church whose mem- 
bers were later known as Puritans. Coming to_ the 
village of Scrooby next day, Peter was fed by a Mrs. 
Robinson, who had _ known his parents, That night 
visitors came, and Peter thought they were police- 
men about to arrest him, and he ran into the dark. 
But the visitors were Elder Brewster and Pastor 
Robinson, leaders of the Separatists. When they 
caught up with Peter, Peter told them he would like 
to belong to the tists and fe to Holland, where 
most of the group already fled in order to have 
freedom to worship. The ministers agreed to take 
him, but when they were about to board the boat to 
go over the English Channel to Holland, the ship 
captain told them that unless the boy had the right 
kind of papers he could not get on the ship. Peter had 
no such papers. Now r on. 


| beg Dutch captain folded his arms across 
his broad chest. 

“Gentlemen, the tide is rising. We're al- 
most ready to sail.” 

Without a word Pastor Robinson and 
Elder Brewster turned away. 

“Aren't you going to sail, Pastor Robin- 
son?” 

“Yes, but we have a little thinking to do.” 
At the dockside Pastor Robinson set his 
hand luggage down with a thump. 

“I don’t want to cause any trouble,” Peter 
said. “I’m sure I could find my way back to 
the school all right.” 

“What? You want to separate from the 
Separatists already?” Peter knew from Pastor 
Robinson's smile that he had overheard the 
boys at school. “Peter, you're our little lost 
sheep. We won't abandon you.” 

Pastor Robinson sat down on his luggage 
and rested his chin in his hand. Suddenly 
he slapped his knee and laughed. “William,” 
he said, looking up at Elder Brewster, “I re- 
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member a traveling cape you once had. It 
covered you from head to foot, and everyone 
used to laugh about it.” 

Elder Brewster reached for a_ neatly 
wrapped bundle. “I always take it in case 
of rain. Why?” 

“Let’s have a look at it. I think we're go- 
ing to have a little more hand luggage than 
usual this trip.” 

Elder Brewster stared for a minute, then 
began to laugh. Peter was puzzled. 

“Suppose we just step behind these.” Pas- 
tor Robinson pointed to a pile of barrels on 
the dock. Elder Brewster opened his pack 
and pulled out his gabardine traveling cape. 
Pastor Robinson spread it out flat, looked 
around, and beckoned to Peter. 

“Now, Peter, just lie down in the middle 
of this cape. Draw your knees up and clasp 
them with your hands.” 

Peter did so. 

“Do you think you can stay like that for 
a few minutes and not cry out if you are 
bumped once in a while?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Now, William, you pay all three fares. 
I’m sure the captain will allow us this extra 
luggage.” 

He wrapped Peter in the cape, leaving a 
hole for air and making a loose handle of th 
folds. 

Peter felt himself being lifted. He tried 
not to squirm as he was swung down the 
steps of the dock. He bumped first against 
Pastor Robinson’s sturdy legs and then 
against Elder Brewster’s thin ones. The men 
grunted a little with the strain. 

“You have quite a load there.” The cap- 
tain’s voice was very smooth. “Don’t you 
want my men to toss it in the hold?” 











“Oh, no, thank you. We—uh—have some 
personal things we may need on the trip. 
Sorry about the boy, Captain. Hope it didn’t 
cause you any inconvenience.” 

“You are very generous, gentlemen.” 
Peter sensed that the captain had counted 
the three fares and was bowing. He felt him- 
self being swung down steps. Pastor Robin- 
son untied the cape and grinned at Peter, 

ho unkinked his legs and looked around 


he tiny cubicle of a cabin. Peter did not 


see the water once on the whole trip. In 
Holland he left the ship in the same way. 

Pastor Robinson kept chuckling about 
the luggage. “I thought once you were going 
to trip all of us right into the sea,” he told 
yg Brewster as they started toward Ley- 

en. 

But Peter was too excited about his first 
sight of Holland to do more than smile at 
the pastor’s jokes. The flat-faced houses and 
level land were so different from the bulg- 
ing cottages and rolling countryside of Eng- 
land. 

Pastor Robinson explained that the Sep- 
aratists lived in Choir Alley, a street of 
twenty-one houses that they owned. No 
one was in sight when they arrived. 

“Isn’t anybody home?” Peter asked. 

“Just women with babies. Everyone has 
to work, Peter.” 

“But where’s the church?” 

Pastor Robinson pointed to a house longer 
than the rest. 

“It's in my house. We live on the top 








floor, and the meeting room is underneath. 
It’s seventy-five feet long.” 

The houses were joined together side to 
side. When the travelers came to Elder 
Brewster’s house, the upper half of the door 
opened a crack. A tall, slender woman 
ae out, gasped, and opened the whole 

oor. 

“Oh, I was hoping you would stay in 
England for a while. It’s starting all over 
again—the prying, the spying, the informers. 
Oh, William, they searched the houses one 
by one. If your printing press hadn’t been 
so heavy, I would have buried it myself in 
the back yard. Now it’s gone. They took it 
away.” 

Elder Brewster turned pale as he stared at 
his wife. She flung her arms around his neck 
and burst into tears. “But that’s not the worst 
of it. There’s a warrant for your arrest be- 
cause of the last book. I heard that the Eng- 
lish ambassador swears he will have you 
jailed.” 

The words were hardly spoken when a 
heavy rap sounded on the door. A group of 
Dutch officials murmured apologies, and a 
search officer unrolled a paper. “William 
Brewster, you are charged with printing 
and circulating in England fifteen religious 
tracts against the church. Your embassy has 
requested us to place you under arrest im- 
mediately.” 


One of the police officers unrolled a long scroll 
and said, “William Brewster, you are under arrest!” 


THOMAS DUNBEBIN, ARTIST 
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“FOUR SCORE AND SEVEN YEARS AGO....” 
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Elder Brewster kissed his wife and left. 
Pastor Robinson waited until the group 


was out of sight. “Mrs. Brewster, will you 
look after Peter? I have to go to the uni- 
versity.” 

“Of course, Pastor Robinson.” 

In spite of the warm day, Peter shivered. 
Mrs. Brewster hustled him to the kitchen. 
She cooked a hot meal for him and listened 
to his story. 

“You have made a brave choice, Peter. 
It’s true, as you can see, that we still have 
troubles, but they are as nothing compared 
to what we have gained. To worship God as 
we choose is worth more than life itself. God 
asks a great deal of us, but He gives us the 
strength to accomplish His purposes.” The 
heat of the fire and her excitement made 
her cheeks glow. 

Someone knocked at the door. 

“What more do they want?” Mrs. Brew- 
ster sighed. 

To Peter’s surprise, Pastor Robinson and 
Elder Brewster walked in. 

“William! Pastor Robinson! What hap- 
pened?” 
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“Students of Leyden University cannot 
be arrested. It’s the law. I just happened to 
remember about it.” Pastor Robinson 
beamed with satisfaction. 

Elder Brewster did not look as cheerful 
as the pastor. He stared glumly at the 
kitchen fire. 

“There’s just one thing,” he said. “No 
one seems to know what became of my 
printing press. Everywhere I asked, all the 
answer I got was, ‘What printing press?’” 

Pastor Robinson frowned. “I heard that 
the English ambassador won't stop until 
you're in jail. It may be necessary for you 
to go into hiding at Scrooby. The cellar is a 
pretty good hiding place, don’t you think® ¥ 
so, Peter?” 

Peter felt himself blush. 

“Pastor,” Elder Brewster said, ignoring 
the pastor's joke, “you told us any number of 
times that if a sign were given, we would 
leave Holland and live somewhere else.” 

“Yes, I remember.” Pastor Robinson be- 
gan to pace with his hands behind his back. 
“This looks like the writing on the wall. 

To page 19 








A jolly way to see the world’s largest man-made lake, while we were... 





Marilyn at the controls of the plane. 


ASTEN seat belts!” announced my daddy. 

“All tightened,. Pops,” chorused Bill 
and I. 

Then daddy began talking over the 
plane’s microphone to the Mount Hampden 
Airport tower near to Salisbury, where we 
live in Africa. 

MOUNT HAMPDEN TOWER. THIS 
IS CESSNA VICTOR PAPA YANKEE 
TANGO ALPHA. (That's the way my 
daddy gives the number of his plane, which 
is VP-YTA.) CLEAR TO TAXI. 

Then the tower answered over the loud- 
speaker in the ceiling of the plane, saying 
something I didn’t understand, but daddy 
told us that we would be taking off from 
runway zero six—whatever that meant. 
Then he pushed the throttle in and we 
started taxying down the “apron” beside the 
runway. There was more chatter over the 
loud-speaker that I didn’t understand. We 
got down near the end of the runway and 
stopped, facing toward the tower. Then 
there was the checkup. 

The first thing dad did was to run up the 
motor to 1500 revolutions per minute (rpm ) 
and check the propeller pitch. Then he 
revved it up to 1700 rpm and checked each 
magneto, one at a time. (If one had tailed to 
work we would have gotten it fixed before 
taking off.) He then pushed the throttle all 
the way home for full revolutions, which 
was around 2400 rpm. The brakes kept the 


CIRCLING 
KARIBA 


By MARILYN RUTH OSMUNSON 


plane from flying away while the check was 
going on. 

Then came the final cockpit checkup, 
such as seeing that the doors were shut, the 
fuel valves properly turned on, and the fuel 


A game warden rescues a hare in the nick of time. 


RONALD D. K. HADDEN 
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The Kariba Lake is the wide part of the river in 
the center. Dam is at upper right end of wide part. 


tanks full. When you're up in the air you 
can’t stop by at some fleecy cloud and ask 
for the tanks to be filled! 

The flaps were checked, along with the 
instruments, such as the gyro-compass and 
the altimeter, which tells you how high you 
are above sea level. 

There is something like half of a steering 
wheel that wiggles the edges of the wings 
when it’s turned from side to side. When 
you push the control column forward the 
tail elevators move and make the airplane go 
down, when you pull back on it the plane 
climbs. 





After all the instruments were checked 
we had a word of prayer before turning onto 
the runway. On the runway full power was 
put on, the tail lifted, we sped along and 
soon were air-borne into the pretty blue sky. 

This Cessna 180 had been given to the 
denomination by friends in America for use 
in our mission work here in Africa. It was 
shipped by boat from New York to Cape 
Town, where it was reassembled. There my 
father picked it up and flew it to Salisb 
in Southern Rhodesia. Now he was making 
a trip to get familiar with the plane, and 
also to get used to the country and the flying 
conditions in Africa. He had asked us to go 
along for the ride. So we were off toward 
Kariba, about 240 road miles from Salisbury. 

On our way we dodged a few rain storms, 
but otherwise the trip was good. 

Suddenly Billy asked, “What are all those 
lines down there, Daddy?” 

“Those are the power lines that carry the 
electricity from the power plant at the dam 
to several cities around here.” 

“How far do they stretch?” 

“Well, they run for a total of about 935 
miles. The power is produced by six large 
turbogenerators. The water runs at a rate 
of 4,900 cubic feet per minute through large 
pipes in the dam and turns the generators at 
a speed of 166 revolutions per minute to 

e the electricity.” 


An air view of the dam. Notice that the lake behind it is not yet full. 
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KARIBA TOWER, THIS IS VICTOR 
PAPA YANKEE TANGO ALPHA. DO 
YOU READ ME? spoke my daddy into the 
microphone. In a moment the loud-speaker 
chattered. 

TANGO ALPHA (sometimes they don’t 
use the whole list of letters, so as to save 
time) SALISBURY TELLS US THERE 
HAS BEEN A CLOUDBURST AT 

OUNT HAMPDEN. YOU MAY NOT 

E ABLE TO RETURN TONIGHT. 

We turned and stared at each other as 
the news soaked in. How could we get 
word to mother, back home? No telephone 
had been installed as yet in our home. She 
would be expecting us later that very same 
day. I had to serve for a ladies’ party that we 
were having at our house in a matter of 
hours. And where would we stay if we 
couldn’t leave Kariba until the next day? 
Besides, where was the Kariba airport—we 
hadn't caught sight of it yet. I could see 
that my daddy was looking all over trying to 
spot it. 

Then I glanced over the nose of the plane, 
and there it was! 

“Look, Daddy, there it is, right off the 
shore of the lake—and what a lake! It’s 
huge! I can’t see the end of it! How long 


is it?” To page 18 


Upper right: Rescuers search one of the little is- 
lands for trapped animals. Right: Hauling a weary 
animal aboard. Below: Mr. Fothergill swimming after 
a baboon before a mamba started swimming after him! 














J. P. HOLMrFS 


The men who, on a Sabbath morning, rescued the future President. They are Silas, Joseph, Moses, 
Bia, Benkavu, and Koete. Joseph, Moses, and Koete are Adventists, the others are Methodists. 


Seventh-day Adventists Helped Save 


President Kennedy's Life 


PT BOAT 109 
was moving quietly 
through the dark 
waters of Blackett 
Strait in the Solo- 
mon Islands one 
night in August, 
1943, when the 
man up front suddenly shouted, pointing. 

The boat’s commander, standing at the 
helm, stared into the blackness where the 
man pointed and saw a dark shape coming 
rapidly toward his little boat. 

He swung the helm as hard as he could, 
but too late. The dark shape was a Japanese 
destroyer. Traveling forty-five miles an hour 
it cut into the side of the PT boat and 
sliced it in two. Then proceeding without 
a pause, it was obscured moments later in 
the darkness. 
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The crew of the PT boat, some still cling- 
ing to parts that floated, and the rest in the 
water, were in great danger of drowning. 
Two were never heard from again. 

Thus in a few seconds of time occurred an 
event so important that the full significance 
of it is not yet fully realized. 

For the commander of that boat was Lt. 
John F. Kennedy, a young man who would 
later become the first Catholic President of 
the United States. And the men who res- 
cued him were Seventh-day Adventists and — 





The crew poses on PT Boat 109 in the picture on top 
of the opposite page. Kennedy stands at the upper 
right. The blemishes were caused by mildew on the 





negative. The middle picture shows the actual coco- 

nut Kennedy gave the two natives who first found oe 
him. It is mounted on a hemishphere of clear plastic. wil we 
At the bottom is a photograph of the message the LA eth. 


eight rescuers brought Kennedy from Lt. Reg Evans. 


























The story of the wrecking of PT Boat 109, com- 
manded by President-to-be John F. Kennedy, and of 
the rescue of the crew by natives living on the 
Solomon Islands has been told again and again. Two 
very important details, however, have always been 
left out: Who were the men who came in their 
canoes and carried Kennedy and his men to safety? 
And what missions did they belong to? Were any of 
them Adventists? Early this year, Arthur S. Maxwell, 
who wrote The Bible Story and edits Signs of the 
Times, commissioned Pastor J. P. Holmes, president of 
our Western Solomon Islands Mission, to investigate. 
Pastor Holmes found the actual men, talked to them, 
and took pictures. The result of the investigation 
will thrill the heart of every Seventh-day Adventist. 
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Methodists, as I will explain in a minute. 

One part of the boat quickly sank, and 
gasoline that had spread over the water 
instantly burst into flame. Kennedy rounded 
up the men who had been thrown into the 
sea, and waited for the dawn. 

Daybreak revealed several islands, one 
scarcely a mile away. But the Japanese were 
in control of some of them. The men clung 
to the boat’s hulk until it sank, shortly before 
noon, then they swam for five hours till they 
reached one of the islands that proved to 
be uninhabited. 

Kennedy hoped to attract the attention of 
some Americans and get help. So he spent 
all that night in the water, swimming in 
Ferguson Passage, trying to signal a pass- 
ing PT boat; but the PT boats didn’t come. 
The tide caught him and swung him through 
the passage in a great circle. The new day 
found him back where he had started the 
night before. 

The next night the man second in com- 
mand, George Ross, sat up all night on shore 
watching the passage. But again no PT boats 
came by. 

The fourth night it rained, and the next 
morning, the fourth day since the collision, 
Kennedy and Ross swam to another island, 
called Nauru. There they found a small 
canoe, a barrel of water, and some Japanese 
army food. They ate, and when night fell, 
Kennedy loaded the canoe with the water 
keg and hardtack and paddled back to his 
men. He divided the food among them— 
there wasn’t much—then started back to- 
ward Nauru. 

But by this time all the men were weak. 
One of them, McMahon, had been badly 
burned in that flaming gasoline and was in 
agony. Another had hurt his leg. All were 
suffering from lack of food and water. 

Just before morning a wind arose. A wave 
caught Kennedy's canoe and flipped it over. 
Kennedy did not have strength enough to 
turn it back again, so he swam, resting on 
his life preserver, dragging the canoe with 
him. 

He did not realize he was being watched. 
But on the shore of the tiny island of 
Olasana stood two Methodists, Biuku and 
Aaron, native scouts connected with the 
USS. base on the island of Rendova. 


They were returning from a visit to the 
island of Wana Wana. The day before, they 
had seen a Japanese ship on a reef and had 
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gone on board to investigate it. Looking 
across Ferguson Passage from the wrecked 
boat, they had seen two men on Nauru 
Island. They did not know, of course, that 
these two men were Kennedy and Ross, and 
assumed they were Japanese. Therefore, they 
had gone on that afternoon to Olasana. 

Coming ashore on Olasana, they had been 
frightened to see two men walking around. 
Thinking they were Japanese, they had 
started to run. But the men had called out, 
“We are Americans,” and the scouts had 
gone back. Nearby they saw a group of 
Americans and were told that they were 
survivors of a PT boat that had been sunk 
by the Japanese. The Americans had no 
matches, so the two natives made a fire for 
them by rubbing two pieces of wood to- 
gether. Then they spent the night there. 

Now, early in the morning, Biuku and 
Aaron looked over the water and saw an 
upside-down canoe coming toward them, 
dragged by a weary swimmer. They jumped 
into their canoe and hastened to the swim- 
mer’s side, so fast he hardly realized where 
they had come from. 

He told them that he was Lieutenant 
Kennedy and asked them to take him to 
Nauru Island, where Ross was still waiting. 
This they gladly did. 

When they arrived, Kennedy asked the 
scouts to take a message to the American 
base on Rendova. He had no paper to write 
on, nor pencils to write with. He opened 
his knife, picked up a small coconut, and 
began carving words on the smooth skin. 
When he was finished the message read, 
“REEF NAURU ISLAND COMMANDER 
NATIVE KNOWS POSIT HE CAN PILOT 
11 ALIVE NEED SMALL BOAT KEN- 
NEDY.” * 

Biuku and Aaron set out across Ferguson 
Passage with the coconut, toward Rendova. 
But on the way they stopped to report to 
Lt. Reg Evans. 

Lieutenant Evans was connected with the 
Australian Naval Intelligence. He lived in 
a shelter built on the edge of the jungle just 
back from the shoreline. There was a radio 
transmitter hidden there, and it was his job 
to watch the sea day and night and report 
any suspicious movements to his superiors 
over that radio. 


* JUNIOR GUIDE is first to publish the correct tran- 
scription of the coconut menenee, thanks to the assistance 
of Barbara Coleman of the White House press office. 
The coconut is in the White House. 








The two scouts showed him the coconut, 
and when he had read it Lieutenant Evans 
wrote another message, and the scouts took 
it with the coconut to Rendova. 

Left to himself again, Lieutenant Evans 
began thinking what he could do to save 
those Americans. He couldn’t go after them 
himself. The Rendova base would send help, 
of course, but it would be at least another 
day before that help could arrive. 

The idea came that night. It was Friday, 
an hour before midnight. Evans shielded 
his lamp carefully so no stray beams would 
leak out to be seen by a passing Japanese 
patrol. He took a sheet of paper, with “On 
His Majesty’s Service” printed in the upper 
corner. That made it official. He began to 
write: 

“To Senior Officer, Nauru Is. Friday 11 
P.M. Have just learnt of your presence on 
Nauru Is. and also that two natives have 
taken news to Rendova. I strongly advise 
you return immediately to here in this 
canoe and by the time you arrive here I 
will be in radio communication with authori- 
ties at Rendova and we can then finalise 
plans to collect balance your party. A. R. 
Evans, Lt., R.A.N.V.R.” 

Then he added a postscript: “Will warn 
aviation of your crossing Ferguson Passage.” 
It wouldn’t be good to let Allied planes 
bomb the canoe by mistake! Unfortunately, 
he couldn’t warn the Japanese, and this 
almost resulted in disaster. 

There were natives living not far from 
Evans’ hideaway. Early next morning he 
sent a message to this village and asked for 
volunteers to take a canoe to Nauru Island 
and bring off a couple of shipwrecked Amer- 
icans. 

It was Sabbath morning, time for church, 
worship, rest. But men’s lives were in 
jeopardy. Three Adventists offered to go: 
Moses, Joseph, and Koete. 

Five Methodists joined the group: Stephen, 
Benkavu, John Bia, Kindoe, and Silas. 

They loaded food and other supplies into 
a large canoe, similar to the one in the pic- 
ture on page 12, and launched out, taking 
Lieutenant Evans’ letter with them. 

By ten o'clock they reached Nauru. But 
where were the Americans? They divided 
into two groups and began to search. Pres- 
ently they found boot prints and feared for 
a moment they were Japanese. Then they 
came across a leafy shelter the native scouts 
had previously made for sleeping in when 





Lt. John F. Kennedy was awarded a medal for the 
gallant manner in which he looked after his men 
following the collision that wrecked their PT boat. 


on patrol. Approaching it cautiously, they 
looked in and saw two men sleeping and 
knew at once they were Americans “because 
they were so big.” 

The natives called, “Are you Americans?” 
and one of the sleepers stood up and told 
them he was Lieutenant Kennedy. They told 
him they had come to help, and everyone 
was so happy they shook hands all around. 

The natives noticed that Ross had been 
badly cut on his arms and legs and asked 
how it had happened. Kennedy explained 
that the scouts had shown them where a 
canoe was hidden, and they had set out the 
night before to find help for themselves. But 
the canoe had been caught in a storm and 
capsized and Ross had been thrown onto 
a reef. They had barely escaped with their 
lives, and made their way back to this shelter 
where the natives found them. 

Kennedy asked the natives to take him 
and Ross to the island where the other crew 
members were. When they reached them, the 
natives prepared food, and those poor hun- 
gry men had the first proper meal they had 
eaten since their boat was destroyed nearly 
six days before. 

Of course, by this time Kennedy had read 
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the letter from Lieutenant Evans. At four 
o'clock in the afternoon he asked the natives 
to take him to the coast-watcher’s hideaway. 

The eight natives gathered leaves and 
made a bed in the bottom of the canoe for 
Kennedy to lie on, but he said he would 
rather sit up. 

They had hardly shoved off when they 
heard the sound of an approaching plane. 
Kennedy soon identified it as Japanese, by 
the sound of its engines. 

“Quick!” someone shouted. “Under the 
leaves!” 

And as quickly as possible, Kennedy got 
down flat on the bottom of the canoe and 
the natives covered him with those leaves. 
The pilot seemed to be suspicious, for the 
plane dived down with an ear-splitting roar 
until it almost crashed into the canoe. 

Then, apparently satisfied, the pilot pulled 
up and the plane went away. 

Sabbath afternoon. Nearly time for sunset 
worship. Paddles gleamed in the light of the 
lowering sun. Those eight Christian natives 
began singing hymns together in rhythm 
with the flashing paddles, and Kennedy 
joined in with them. 

Darkness had covered the sea when they 
reached the coast-watcher’s hide-out. Lieu- 
tenant Evans came down to the beach to 
greet his guest, then led him into his simple 
shelter. He gave him a gun and told him 
that arrangements had been made over the 
radio for Rendova to send a PT boat. 

“The moon goes down shortly before 
eleven-thirty tonight,” Evans said. “At mid- 
night the PT boat will meet you.” 

So, as the yellow moon was sinking into 
the sea, Kennedy and the eight natives got 
back again into the canoe and set out for the 
appointed rendezvous. 

“Don’t be afraid when you hear the PT 


‘boat coming,” Kennedy told the men. “They 


will signal with four shots, and I will reply 
with four shots more.” 

After waiting some time, bobbing on the 
gentle waves, the throbbing sound of an ap- 
proaching boat came clearly through the 
still night air, and all aboard the canoe were 
relaxed when four shots rang out. Kennedy 
raised his pistol and fired four times. 

Soon the PT engines were cut, and the 
ship came alongside. Kennedy climbed 
aboard, and some of the Americans began 
teasing him about not taking better care of 
his ship. 
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From the deck, Kennedy turned and 
shouted down his thanks to the natives who 
had saved his life. Then the PT boat roared 
off into the darkness. 

Biuku and Aaron were on that boat, and 
they guided it safely to the island where 
the remainder of Kennedy’s crew were wait- 
ing. Day was just breaking over the south- 
ern seas when Lieutenant Kennedy and his 
crew arrived back at their base at Rendova. 

Long before this, of course, the five Meth- 
odists and three Adventists had reached their 
own homes and gone to sleep, little dream- 
ing of the important part Adventist and 
Methodist missions had played in the future 
history of the world. 


NOTE: If you would like to see what Biuku looks like, 
you can find a picture of him in the Signs of the Times 
for November, 1961, on page 11 





Preacher in His Dream 
From page 5 


As the meeting was closing, this man 
pressed up to Bates and Gurney. 

“I want you to go home with me tonight,” 
he said in an agitated voice, “and you must 
bring that chart with you.” 

The missionaries agreed and went with 
the man and his wife. On the way he ex- 
plained how only a few nights before he 
had dreamed of seeing two people. 

“When I saw you today, I knew you were 
the men I saw in my dream. I especially 
recognized you,” he said, pointing to Joseph 
Bates, “because of that mole on your right 
cheek.” 

So they spent the night there, talking for 
many hours about this wonderful message 
the evangelists were carrying. 

The next morning, the man agreed to 
drive the missionaries back to the tavern. 
Before leaving his home, he sent for the 
manager of his farm. 

“Listen to me,” he said. “Tell all the 
hands to come to a meeting this evening.” 

“Yes, massa.” 

“Don’t you forge-—ALL OF THEM!” 

“No, massa.” 

This was good news to Joseph Bates, for 
he was eager that the message should reach 
the slaves. 

The meetings continued for two more 
days. Then the missionaries told the people 
that they were moving on to Elktown, where 
they were expected. 





é 








“Please don’t go,” the people begged. 
“Stay and tell us more.” 

“Oh, friends, we must go on,” Mr. Bates 
replied. “There are still many places that 
have not heard the good news. Get your- 
selves ready for the coming King, and we 
will meet you again on that glad day. 
Brother Gurney, sing for them once more 
before we leave them.” 

So Brother Gurney sang a song that had a 
very deep meaning to the two travelers: 


“I'm a pilgrim, and I’m a stranger; 
I can tarry, I can tarry but a night; 
Do not detain me, for I am going 
To where the fountains are ever flowing. 
I’m a pilgrim, and I’m a stranger; 
I can tarry, I can tarry but a night.” 
And they were gone. 


So in the early days the Adventist message 
was preached by traveling evangelists. Cap- 
tain Joseph Bates had many other interest- 
ing experiences as he spread the news that 
Jesus is coming soon. You can read about 
them in a new book called Cabin Boy to 
Advent Crusader. Ask your parents to get 
you a copy. 





The Bomb in the Bathroom 
From page 3 


knew just how particular mom was about 
her table. Then he got out the test tubes and 
the alcohol burner. 

No sooner was he organized than he 
heard someone at the door. 

“Bother,” he groaned. “Whoever can it 
be?” 

Was he relieved to find that it was only 
his buddy Harold from next door! 

Harold’s eyes lit up when he saw the 
chemistry set. 

“How super, Dick! So your dad’s decided 
you can use it after all?” 

“Well, er—no,” said Dick. “But dad’s a 
sport. I don’t think he'll mind if I’m careful. 
I was just about to try that experiment we 
did at school last week.” 

“Say, I've got a great idea!” Harold began 
excitedly. Harold was always full of ideas. 
“Let’s make our own firecrackers for bon- 
fire night! It’s only a few more days till 
November 5, and everybody will be shoot- 
ing them off then. We'll save a lot of money 
if we make our own. Might even be able to 


PEN PALS 


Rita Clark, age 10. Rock Hall, Maryland, U.S.A. 
Swimming, skating, coloring. 

Mison Lundoh, age 16. Goshen Zandare, Box 35, 
Cudat, North Borneo. Trading photos, playing ball. 

Bernicita Roxas, age 15. Philippine Union College, 
Box 1772, Manila, Philippine Islands. Stamps, post 
cards, collecting dolls. 

Rosalinda Ynciong, Binang Ist Bocawe, Bulacan, 
Manila, Philippine Islands. Post cards, stamps. 

James R. White, age 10. 1317 South Stoneacre 
Avenue, Compton, California, U.S.A. Reading, build- 
ing models, drawing, swimming. 

Elmer P. Peralta, age 15. Ballesteros, Cagayan, 
Philippine Islands. Basketball, reading, biking. 

Johnny Catli, age 16. Ballesteros, Cagayan, Philip- 
pine Islands. Stamps, hiking, biking. 

IMuminada Ulibas, age 14. Ballesteros, Cagayan, 
Philippine Islands. Sewing, stamps. 

Bimbee Palijo, age 15. Ballesteros, Cagayan, Philip- 
pine Islands. Collecting pictures. 

Florence Duncan, age 13. 5702 S. Old Mill, Sp. 2, 
Littleton, Colorado, U.S.A. Piano, flute, knitting, 
baking, ice skating, sports. 

Suseela Emalya (girl), age 16. Rly. Quarters, 
ALWAL, Bolaram Post, Secunderabad, Andhra Pra- 
desh, India. Nursing the sick, reading, collecting 
souvenirs. 








sell some to the gang. Jones showed me 
how to make some super ones.” 

{In England, where this happened, the 
night for fireworks is always November 5.} 

So the boys set to work. Dick found an 
empty metal tube, and for the fuse they used 
a piece of string soaked in kerosene. 

“Well, here’s our test-piece,” cried Dick. 
“Now for the tryout! Better use the bath- 
room. I'll take out the towels and such 
things, then there can’t possibly be anything 
to catch fire.” 

This done, the boys carried their trophy 
into the bathroom and set it down on one of 
the blue tiles beside the bath. 

“This should be an even better cracker 
than Jones’s, for we added extra powder for 
good measure,” gloated Harold. 

Dick lit the fuse, and the boys stood well 
back, heads just peeping around the bath- 
room door. 

It didn’t take the flame long to reach the 
carton of powder. 

In a few seconds the display was all the 
boys had hoped for—and more! 

Tongues of flame leaped out from the 
carton, and then fell in a cascade of blue, 
red, and yellow stars. The boys ducked as 
they heard an ear-splitting crack and the 
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sound of splintering glass. Then all was 
silent. 

Dick and Harold peered again around the 
edge of the door. They were not prepared 
for the sight that met their eyes! 

A couple of tiles had been worked loose 
and splintering into fragments, they had 
pitted the surface of the newly painted wall 
and woodwork. There was a hole in one of 
the frosted windowpanes. 

“Now we've done it,” moaned Dick, as he 
thought of the damage and of the barren 
weeks ahead when he would be bereft of 
his allowance. 

And, as Dick feared, that explosion in 
the bathroom was but the beginning of the 
reaction that their homemade bomb set 
off. The worst was yet to come, when his 
parents arrived on the scene and surveyed the 
results of the escapade. 

“Every year,” said Dick’s father, “hun- 
dreds of people are maimed by firecrackers, 
and more dangerous still are homemade 
ones, which, as you have discovered, can do 
a great deal of mischief. If you or Harold 
had been in the way of the blast, you might 
not have been here now to help pay for the 
damage!” 





Circling Kariba 
From page 11 


“It’s the world’s largest man-made lake, 
stretching 175 miles, with a capacity of 
2,000 square miles,” daddy said. 

TANGO ALPHA, OVER. The tower 
was calling again. 

KARIBA TOWER, THIS IS TANGO 
ALPHA, OVER. 

SUGGEST YOU CIRCLE KARIBA. 
REMEMBER, KEEP 1500 FEET ABOVE 
DAM. CALL BACK LATER. WE'LL HAVE 
DEFINITE WORD WHETHER YOU 
CAN RETURN OR NOT. 

And so we flew over the Kariba airport 
and began to circle the dam. The dam is 
420 feet high and 2,025 feet long, with a 
four-lane highway across the top. (The 
Hoover Dam is 1,282 feet long.) The dam 
blocks the Zambezi, Africa’s fourth largest 
river. Farther up the river is Victoria Falls, 
twice as high and nearly twice as wide as 
huge Niagara. 

The African people living close to the 
Zambezi had to be moved before the lake 
formed and their homes were destroyed. The 
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government moved 23,000 BaTonka men, 
women, and children and 29,000 Tonga 
people at a cost of millions of dollars. Many 
of the native peoples did not believe that 
anybody could trap the great river. The lake 
would never exist, they said. 

These people still dressed much as they 
did when Livingstone trekked the banks of 
the Zambezi. They still wore goatskin 
aprons with porcupine quills or bamboo 
sticks piercing their noses. Copper and bead 
bangles encircled their arms. Their hair was 
styled with red mud decorated with cowrie 
shells. But tons of concrete placed by master 
craftsmen held surprises for them. Before 
the waters began to rise, they were per- 
suaded to find new homes. 

Besides getting the people away, another 
problem soon presented itself. Many folks 
didn’t realize how swiftly the lake would 
form and that thousands of animals would 
be trapped on small islands formed by the 
rising waters. This rescue operation was in 
the news around the world and was known 
as Animal Dunkirk or Operation Noah. 

Boats, planes, game scouts, and rangers 
all helped to rescue the stranded animals. 
As the floodwaters rose hour by hour more 
and more animals were endangered. Some 
of the larger animals, such as elephants, 
lions, and rhinoceroses, had instinctively 
made for the mainland. But daily the prob- 
lem of saving certain smaller creatures from 
drowning made the project a race against 
time. 

Many of the islands looked larger than 
they really were, because of the fact that 
brush and tropical trees surrounded them, 
giving them the appearance of solid ground. 
Only when examined closely could it be 
seen that the water was halfway up the tree 
trunks, and that scores of frightened ani- 
mals were hanging onto the branches 
while the angry water lapped at their feet. 

As the rangers and scouts climbed the 
trees the baboons, monkeys, and smaller cat 
species jumped into the water. Some could 
swim to shore, if the shore was nearby, others 
had to be captured in the water and pulled 
aboard, to be taken to the mainland and re- 
leased. 

The rangers discovered some things about 
animal behavior that had not been known 
before. They found that not only are mon- 
keys fine swimmers but they make natural 
“skin divers” and can stay under the water 
like small submarines for long periods of 








time. And that’s probably how they escape 
crocodiles—by submerging when they have 
to cross a crocodile-infested river. For it 
seems that crocodiles never take their prey 
when it is fully submerged. 

Baby baboons can swim under water, but 
they lose the ability to do so when they are 
full-grown. When an adult baboon tries to 
duck, only his head goes under and part 
of his upper body, while his rump and tail 
stick out like a periscope. It’s a funny sight 
as he struggles in vain to get under, and 
looks so frustrated and indignant when he 
has to come up sputtering and splashing. 

Even snakes got caught in the upper 
branches of trees that were about to be lost 
in the lake. What do you do when a mamba 
starts coming for you, as it did for Rupert 
Fothergill while he was wrestling with a 
baboon in the lake? 

(Continued next week) 


None Came Back 
From page 8 


Let’s settle the question once for all tonight. 
We'll have to tell everyone. Would you like 
to come with us, Peter?” 

They found some of the Separatists wash- 
ing fleeces in the canal. Others were carding 
wool with brushes. Still others were reeling 
yarn on large wheels. About twenty weav- 
ers were making coarse, thick cloth. Besides 
these, Peter met a tailor, a hatter, a cobbler, 
and a brickmason. Children helped their 
parents. ; 

William Bradford, the man who knew 
five languages, was dyeing silk. Peter was 
struck by his paleness. He was so puny he 
looked as though he would collapse if some- 
one put a hand on him. Pastor Robinson 
gave him a hearty slap on the shoulder, and 
William Bradford bent nearly double. 

By the time everyone had been notified 
of the meeting, it was almost dark. 

“How long does everybody work?” Peter 
asked when he saw that no one was prepar- 
ing to quit. 

“From twelve to fifteen hours a day. Chil- 
dren too.” Pastor Robinson shook his head. 
“It isn’t good. We know that. I hope and 
pray that we can make the fight decision to- 
night.” 

About a hundred people came to Pastor 
Robinson’s house after dark. The men sat 





1 Will Join in Praise 


November 

5. Os. 9:3 1 will praise God 

6. Ps. 34:1 1 will bless the Lord 

7. Luke 2:38 Anna gave thanks 

8. Acts 16:25 Paul and Silas sang praises 

9. 2 Chron. 29:30 Israel sang praises with gladness 
10. 1 Peter 2:9 Praise, deliverance from darkness 
11. Hab. 3:3 Earth is full of His praise 


(last part) 








on one side and the women on the other. 
After Pastor Robinson explained about 
Elder Brewster's arrest, he opened the meet- 
ing for discussion. 

“We all know that Holland is preparing 
for war. ‘A wise man seeth the plague when 
it cometh and hideth himself.’ Now the 
question is What shall we do?” 

A tailor spoke. “Our children grow old 
before their time from hard work. Why 
don’t we become Dutch citizens so that we 
can join the guilds and have better jobs?” 

A weaver stood up. “Pastor Robinson, you 
signed your name Jan Roberts in the regis- 
ter. That’s the Dutch way. Do you plan to 
become a Dutch citizen?” 

Pastor Robinson shook his head. “I have 
always tried to conform with the Dutch 
ways as much as possible. Holland has been 
very kind to us.” 

A wool comber arose. “Let’s go to some 
other land.” 

A silk maker objected. “We would have 
to sell everything we own to raise the 
money.” 

Another weaver suggested, “Let’s make a 
colony in Guiana. It’s warm there. They say 
it is always springtime.” 

“There are always diseases, too,” the cob- 
bler said. “A hot country always has dis- 
eases.” 

Questions and answers came fast. Peter 
stretched and twisted, trying to see the 
speakers. To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath Schoo! Department of the General Conference 





Lesson theme for the fourth quarter: “Youthful Witnesses." 


VI—The Youth Who 
Refused a Throne 


(November 11) 


Memory VERSE: “By faith Moses, when he was 
come to years, refused to be called the son of 
Pharaoh’s daughter; choosing rather to suffer 
affliction with the people of God, than to enjoy 
the pleasures of sin for a season” (Hebrews 11: 
24, 25). 

SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of Moses’ call to deliver the 
children of Israel from their bondage in Egypt, 
in Exodus 3:1-10. 


SUNDAY 


The Baby Who Was Saved From Death 
Open your Bible to Exodus 2. 


For 135 years the sons of Jacob, with their 
growing families, lived in the land of Egypt. 
They looked forward to the day when they could 
return to the land the Lord had promised their 
father Abraham. They were going through great 
hardships. The Pharaoh who had appointed 
Joseph as ruler of the land had died, and another 
Pharaoh reigned. He did not like these foreigners 
from the land of Canaan. He did not want to 
banish them from the country, for they were 
clever builders and skilled craftsmen, and with- 
out them he could not build the beautiful tem- 
ples and palaces for which his reign was noted. 
So he made slaves of them. 

The children of Israel were increasing in num- 
bers very rapidly, and Pharaoh was afraid that 
they might become stronger than his own peo- 
ple. So he gave the cruel order that all the baby 
boys who were born to them should be cast into 
the river. 
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One day a baby boy was born to Jochebed and 
Amram, of the tribe of Levi. His mother could 
not bear the thought of parting with him, so she 
hid him for three months. Read verses 3 and 4 
and see what she did when he became too big to 
hide any longer. 

Read verses 5 to 9 and see what happened to 
the baby in the little ark among the bulrushes. 

Very carefully Jochebed trained her little son 
in those few years in which he was entrusted to 
her care. Again and again she told him the 
stories of Creation, the Flood, Noah and the ark, 
the call of Abraham, the stories of Isaac, Jacob, 
and Joseph. “She showed him the folly and sin 
of idolatry, and early taught him to bow down 
and pray to the living God, who alone could hear 
him and help him in every emergency.”—Patri- 
archs and Prophets, p. 244. 

She knew he would have to face every possible 
kind of temptation in the royal court, and while 
he was young she trained him to love and serve 
the true God and to turn from worldly ambitions 
and pleasures. 


For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
pp. 242, 243. 


Tuink! Are you storing up in your mind the 
things your godly parents are teaching you? 

Pray to learn willingly and to remember the 
principles you are taught in your childhood and 
youth. 


MONDAY 


Moses’ Training in Egypt 
Open your Bible to Acts 7. 





When he was twelve years of age Moses was 
taken by his royal foster mother to live in the 
courts of Egypt. Verse 21 tells us how she loked 
upon him. 

Moses soon became a great favorite in the 
court, and the monarch decided to make him 
heir to the throne. So he was given a very spe- 
cial training. Read about it in verse 22. 

“At the court of Pharaoh, Moses received the 
highest civil and military training. The monarch 
had determined to make his adopted grandson 
his successor on the throne, and the youth was 
educated for his high station. . . . His ability as 
a military leader made him a favorite with the 
armies of Egypt, and he was generally regarded 
as a remarkable character.”—Patriarchs and 
Prophets, p. 245. 

There was one requirement for the throne he 
would not meet. It was a law that those who 
were to occupy the throne of Egypt were to train 
for the priesthood of the national religion. But 
Moses refused to worship the Egyptian gods, re- 
maining firm to the true religion taught him in 
his childhood by his mother. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 245, par. 3 

Tuink! Are you faithful in the midst of those 
who follow the ways of the world? 

Pray that you may not follow customs that 
conflict with the requirements of God. 


TUESDAY 


Moses Makes His Choice 


Open your Bible to Hebrews 11. 


It was no easy thing for Moses to refuse to 
take part in the religion of the people of Egypt. 
He was constantly threatened with the loss of 
the throne if he refused to fulfill the religious 
requirements. He had to make his own choice. 
He remembered his mother’s words to him in 
his childhood. She had told him of the crown 
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of life that Jesus will give to those who give up 
the world. She had painted word pictures of the 
glories of the new earth and the pleasures of 
everlasting life. He could look beyond this world 
and its glitter and pomp to a much better world, 
and he made the right choice. Read what Paul 
wrote about Moses’ choice, in verses 24-26. 

“Moses was fitted to take pre-eminence among 
the great of the earth, to shine in the courts of 
its most glorious kingdom, and to sway the 
scepter of its power. His intellectual greatness 
distinguishes him above the great men of all 
ages. As historian, poet, philosopher, general of 
armies, and legislator, he stands without a peer. 
Yet with the world before him, he had the moral 
strength to refuse the flattering prospects of 
wealth and greatness and fame, ‘choosing rather 
to suffer affliction with the people of God, than 
to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season.’ ””"— 
Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 246. 


For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 246, par. 1. 


TuHINkK! Do you, like Moses, consider it is worth 
giving up every worldly pleasure for the glories 
of heaven? 


Pray that you may value the things Christ 
offers to you above every earthly gain. 


WEDNESDAY 


Moses Makes a Mistake 


Open your Bible to Exodus 2. 


Angels had told Moses that he was the one 
chosen to deliver the children of Israel from 
their slavery in Egypt. Angels had told the elders 
of Israel also that Moses was to be their leader. 
It was natural, then, that Moses should often 
visit the land where the despised people of God 
lived. Often his heart would burn as he saw the 
way they were ill-treated, and he longed for the 
time to come when he would be told to set them 
free. One day he saw an Egyptian attacking one 
of the Hebrew workers, and without praying for 
guidance, Moses went into action. Read what he 
did, in verses 11 and 12. 

His training in the military schools of Egypt 
made him think that force of arms was the only 
way to liberate his people, but it was not God’s 
way. Moses had chosen the wrong method. 

The story of the slaying of the Egyptian got 
out. Find how Pharaoh reacted to it when he 
heard about it, in verse 15. 

Moses fled to the wilderness and took refuge 
with the priest of Midian and his family. And 
there he stayed for forty years. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 246, par. 2; p. 247, par. 3. 

Tu1nkK! Do you make the mistake of trying to 
do things the way you think they should be done 
instead of listening to God’s counsel and accept- 
ing His guidance? 

Pray that you may learn to be patient and to 
wait for God’s leading. 


THURSDAY 


Called to His Great Task 


Open your Bible to Exodus 3. 


During his years in the wilderness Moses un- 
learned much that would have been a hindrance 
to him as a leader, and he learned much from 
communion with God in nature. The early days 
of training with his mother and the unforget- 
table stories she told him now bore fruit. 

“As the years rolled on, and he wandered with 
his flocks in solitary places, pondering upon the 
oppressed condition of his people, he recounted 
the dealings of God with his fathers, and the 
promises that were the heritage of the chosen 
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nation, and his prayers for Israel ascended by 
day and by night. Heavenly angels shed their 
light around him. Here, under the inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit, he wrote the book of Genesis. 
The long years spent amid the desert solitudes 
were rich in blessing, not alone to Moses and his 
people but to the world in all succeeding ages.” 
—Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 251. 

The Pharaoh in whose reign he had been 
brought up died and another took his place. The 
hardships of the children of Israel became even 
worse than ever. It was now time in God’s sight 
for them to be delivered, and the one He had 
chosen to free them was ready. Read the story of 
how God appeared to Moses, in verses 1 to 6. 

“Come now therefore, and I will send thee 
unto Pharaoh, that thou mayest bring forth my 
people the children of Israel out of Egypt,’’ God 
told Moses (Exodus 3:10). 

Read verse 11 and see how Moses responded. 

Moses had been full of confidence forty years 
earlier; now he was full of fear. Read the prom- 
ise God made to him, in verse 12. 

Moses felt sure Pharaoh would not listen to 
him, and that the children of Israel would not 
accept him as their leader, but finally he con- 
sented to go, as God directed, with his brother 
Aaron as his helper and spokesman. 

So Moses, leaning upon God, went forth vic- 
toriously, to be one of the greatest leaders the 





earth has ever seen, leading the children of 
Israel from slavery to freedom in the Land of 
Promise 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 252, pars. 3, 4. 


Tuink! Do you lack confidence to do the work 
God calls you to do for Him? 


REMEMBER that if you undertake to do some- 
thing for God, He undertakes to be with you 
and give you strength. 


FRIDAY 


WHERE was Moses’ childhood spent? What * a 
fluence was he exposed to there? 


WHERE were the years of Moses’ youth spent? 
What influence was he exposed to there? 
WHERE was Moses’ early manhood spent? 
What influence was he exposed to there? 
TELL what you know about 
A wise mother. 
A compassionate princess. 
A tyrannical ruler. 
A sad mistake. 
A miracle in the desert. 


REvIEw the memory verse. 


For further reading: A. S. Maxwell, The Bible 
Story, vol. 2, pp. 79-105. 








None Came Back 
From page 19 


“Why don’t we go to Virginia? The Eng- 
lish are already there.” 

“What? And be under the British thumb? 
We might as well go back to England.” 

“Let's go to Florida.” 

“Yes, and be killed by the Spaniards, like 
the French!” 

“Let's go to some place in America that 
has not been settled yet.” 

This suggestion pleased the majority. Be- 
fore the meeting ended, it was decided to 
send messengers to England to obtain the 
king’s seal of approval for the religious free- 
dom of the Separatists in the New World. 

Pastor Robinson held up his hand for 
silence. “Great actions are accompanied by 
great difficulties, and overcome with great 
courage. Our mission is to advance the king- 
dom of Christ. We can expect the blessing 
of God on our undertaking.” 


As the meeting ended, there was a buzz of 
talk. People discussed selling their houses, 
raising money, and gathering supplies for 
the move to the new country. Peter was ex- 
cited. 

The two messengers, John Carver and 
Robert Cushman, spent weeks in England. 
When they returned, the news they brought 
was passed from door to door, from canal 
to weaver’s loom. 

“The king won't grant us religious free- 
dom.” 

“Pastor Robinson,” Peter asked, “does 
that mean we can’t go to America?” 

The Pastor looked tired and discouraged. 
“We can’t give up our religious freedom, 
and if the king won't let us have it in Amer- 
ica, we'll have to stay in Holland.” 

(To be continued) 
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The Horse 


“Hast thou given the horse strength? 
hast thou clothed his neck with thun- 
der? . . . He paweth in the valley, and 
ame in his strength” (Job 39-15, Se 


The horses of Bible times were the 
beautiful Arabians still found there 
today. They are a powerful breed with 
great endurance and hoofs so hard they 
need no shoeing. After being released 
from the ark, horses were domesticated 
and gradually spread westward, ar- 
riving in Egypt shortly before the time 
of Joseph. Here they were used only 
to draw chariots. The Israelites often 
destroyed the horses of opposing 
armies, but did not use them them- 
selves till the time of David, who saved 
enough for 500 chariots. Solomon 
greatly increased the use of horses and 
chariots, importing them from Egypt. 


We know that Abraham and Job 
rode camels. Of David we read that he 
himself and all his sons rode mules— 
Absalom had his accident while on one. 
Most people rode asses. Even kings in 
processions rode them, and Christ’s 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem was on 
an ass. Horses, however, were not 
ridden till the rise of the Syrian king- 
dom. Expressions used prior to this 
time, such as “the horse and his rider,” 
referred to the rider of the chariot. It 
was not until the Arabian horse was 
ridden that its full glory, beauty, and 
usefulness became evident, and it is 
a wonder its value was not discovered 
sooner. In Revelation we read of many 
horsemen. The pure church, in chapter 
6, rides forth to conquer on a white 
horse and it is followed by red, black, 
and pale horses. When the King of 
kings leads the armies of heaven, as 
told in the twenty-first chapter, He is 
pictured as riding a white horse. 
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